Life and Letters

say that facetiously ; anybody might. But
of Meredith it was characteristic. His cheap
jewellery was sometimes very glittering, and
it was mixed up with genuine gems. He had
genius, intellect, and imagination, but he did
not trust it. He was not so much afraid to be
himself ; he positively disliked to be himself ;
he wanted to be something more brilliant and
mysterious, so he expended enormous energy
in fabrication instead of being content with
creation. He, who when he was natural, was
great, usually refused to be. The ordinary
word passed through his mind and, either
before or after it reached paper, he deleted it
and substituted the unusual, as a rule gaining
literally nothing by the change.

A man should write naturally. Men's
natures differ. It is natural to some, for
one reason or another, to write parenthetically ;
it is natural to some to write metaphysically ;
it is natural to some (as it is to the illustrious
author of Wanderings in Arabia Desertd) to
use an outlandish compost of words. But
whereas I never feel that Mr. Doughty is
dragging in his extraordinary Saxon words
to bewilder me or compel my admiration, with
Meredith I usually feel that he is being self-
consciously artificial. We cannot help our
natures, our tastes, the bents of our minds ;
but we can at least be true to ourselves.

We must be, when writing, as natural and
as simple as our natures, given full play, will
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